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of this ; " and was thrown into such a state of agi- A recon-tation, that he expressed himself in  a way that cUiation alarmed and distressed me ; shewed an impatience that I should leave him, and when I Was going away, called to me sternly, " Don't let us meet to-morrow." .
I went home exceedingly uneasy. All the harsh observations which I had ever heard made upon his character, crowded into my mind ; and I seemed, to myself like the man who had put his head into the lion's mouth a great many times with perfect safety, but at last had it bit off.
Next morning I sent him a note, stating that I might have been in the wrong, but it was not intentionally; he was therefore, I could not help thinking, too severe upon me. That notwithstanding our agreement not to meet that day, I would call on him in my way to the city, and stay five minutes by my watch. " You arej (said I) in my mind, since last night, surrounded with cloud and storm. Let me have a glimpse of sunshine, and go about my affairs in serenity and cheerfulness."
Upon entering his study, I was glad that he was not alone, which would have made our meeting more awkward. There were with him Mr. Steevens and Mr. Tyers, both of whom I now saw for the first time. My note had, on his own reflection, softened him, for he received me very complacently ; so that I unexpectedly found myself at ease; and> joined in the conversation.
He said, the criticks had done too much honour to Sir Richard Blackmore, by writing so much against him. That in his " Creation " he had been